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Ber: ‘Architectural League of America held its third 
annual convention at Philadelphia, May 23, 24, and 
25. The proceedings were marked by a degree of earn- 
estness and enthusiastic interest which promises well for 
the possibilities of this the youngest of the architectural 
organizations. Enthusiasm is always contagious, and 
when it is coupled with such willingness to work and 
readiness to tackle the vital problems of the day as was 
manifested in Philadelphia, there can be no doubt about 
the League being ready to work out its mission. Ten years 
ago such an organization as this would have been impos- 
sible. To-day it is rapidly becoming a necessity, and the 
third convention has seemed to be characterized by a 
soberness and a serious consideration of the duties before 
the organization to an extent which was perhaps less in 
evidence in the earlier meetings. The League is in no 
sense a mere association of architectural draughtsmen, 
but is a union of earnest, determined young architects, 
whose manifest aim is to raise the standard of intelligent 
architectural and professional practice throughout the 
country, and we feel that our readers will be interested 
in the papers which were presented at the convention, 
some of which are found elsewhere in our columns. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER,. 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
HITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
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was finally referred back to the committee. 


Other reports followed during the adjourned meeting 
on board the Sylvan Dell. FE. J. Russell (St. Louis) 
reported for the Committee on Current Work, and 
recommended clubs to affiliate themselves with kindred 
societies, in order to broaden their scope. A scheme 
whereby the individual members of one club, upon re- 
moving to another city, may become members — if 
properly recommended — of the club in the city to which 
they go, without the payment of an initiation fee, was 


advocated. 
FRIDAY, OR University Day. 


Prof. Warren P. Laird opened the second day’s pro- 
ceedings by welcoming the delegates to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and delivered an address in which he said 
the schools were in sympathy with the Ideals of the 
League, and all live problems looking to the regeneration 
of architecture. 

The report of the Committee upon Education was 
then read by Prof. James M. White of the University of 
Illinois. Its discussion and the reading of analogous 
papers marked the first systematic efforts to study the 
opportunities and extraordinary source of architectural 
inspiration offered by contemporaneous life in the United 
States. That the results were somewhat obscure is not 
to be wondered at, though they demonstrated that a good 
deal of thinking had been done since the last convention. 


The following telegram was read: — 


‘* Greeting to the convention. I regret not to be with 
you. I hope that your deliberations will result in a firmer 
stand than ever for a rational conception and working 
ideal of the architectural art. _Push on in the good work; 
[ am with you in spirit. 

| Szgued. | ‘¢ Louis H. Sutiivan.” 


Professor White, of the University of Illinois, out- 
lined the methods adopted by the Committee on Educa- 
tion, to endeavor to procure a consensus of opinion in 
regard to pure design. Replies to questions were read 
from many clubs and individuals. All were theoretical. 
The best came from the Chicago, Toronto, and Phila- 
delphia clubs, and a letter from Howard Walker (Boston) 
was somewhat to the point. 

If, in the future, an entire year were given up to this 
study alone, and if half as many questions were taken up, 
something more tangible and capable of immediate 
application might be obtained. The thin edge of the 
wedge has begun to penetrate; to drive it home concen- 
tration is necessary. 

The subject was nevertheless ably debated, question 
by question, and when — ‘‘ Should instruction in design 
be restricted to monumental problems?” came up, a 
lively tilt occurred. One speaker made the mistake of 
referring to small buildings as ‘‘ hack-work,” and Mr. 
Spencer (Chicago) championed A ‘t for Art’s Sake whether 
it was large or small, and carried his point, being sup- 
ported by half a dozen eager speakers. 

Mr. Harder then rose and brought the morning’s dis- 
cussion to a focus. His pregnant remarks commanded 
close attention. 

He reviewed the results of the work of the Centralized 
Art School of France, and its influence at home and 
abroad. In foreign countries he claimed its results were 
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not as successful as in France, where it had grown upon 
local traditions and expanded to meet local needs. The 
pith of it all was the need of the establishment of a 
National School of Fine Arts in the United States. 

Mr. Kelsey (Philadelphia) pursued this line of 
thought, but contended that first a deep-rooted purpose 
must be made to underlie our art, and that, until this is 
felt more keenly than at present, such an institution 
would be futile. Mr. Lorch (Chicago) thought the 
United States was as yet too young for such a move- 
ment, but Mr. Page (Philadelphia) pointed out that it 
was very seldom that a country had a chance to be 
caught young and in a susceptible and receptive state. 
He.thought the movement might well begin at once. 
Mr. Elwell (New York) feared that a national academy 
would mean politics, and as there are already ‘‘art 
bosses,”’ he feared that politics would be a fatal barrier 
to the creation of a National School of Fine Arts in 
which to foster the best talent. 

‘*Mysticism and Architecture,” by Claude Fayette 
Bragdon (Rochester), proved to be the best paper of the 
morning. Mr. Bragdon’s easy confidence and rapid 
illustrations on the blackboard, as he spoke, made his 
remarks carry conviction. He began at the beginning, 
and ended nowhere. Yet his theories upon the arith- 
metic of beauty were unanswerable, and only had to be 
heard to quicken and strengthen the analytical power of 
every designer. 

At the afternoon session Prof. Newton A. Wells 
(Urbana) delivered a paper upon ‘‘ The Relation of Color 
to Form in Architectural Design,’’ which accidentally 
happened to supplement Mr. Bragdon’s paper, and was 
equally. sound and instructive. In fact, it carried his 
theories to every-day application, and was full of useful 
suggestions, and pointed out many of the laws that 
govern all successful creative effort. 

The paper was well studied and carefully balanced, 
in proof of which I quote his concluding paragraph: 

‘‘ While form through the logic of its structure may 
convince the head, color shall, through the magic of its 
sensuous charm, captivate the heart.” 

The educational debate, however, practically occupied 
the entire day. Francis S. Swales (Detroit) read the 
reply of his club to the question, ‘‘ Should the study of 
architectural design and historic styles be based on a 
and Mr. Emil Lorch 
(Chicago) read a paper entitled ‘‘Some Considerations 
upon the Study of Pure Design.”’ Likewise, Frederick 
W. Streibinger (Cleveland) took a hand in the reading of 
opinions on these subjects. 


knowledge of pure design?’ 


As has been said before, all this is in the right 
direction, though somewhat scattered. If some one will 
boil it all down and present the meat in tangible form, 
the third annual convention will have contributed 
notably to the progress of architectural thought. 

In the evening an amusing little play, written for the 
occasion by Herbert C. Wise, was given in the rooms of 
the T Square Club, entitled ‘‘ De Bumps and Buonarotti.”’ 


SATURDAY, May 25. 
The last day opened with the reading of the report of 


the National Committee upon Municipal Improvements. 
H. K. Bush-Brown (New York) had brought with him 
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several large maps of American cities and their suburbs, 
and quite a library, consisting of reports from various 
municipal art societies, park boards, etc. 
Communications were read from Boston, from the 
secretary of the American Park and Outdoor Art Asso 
ciations; another from Springfield, Ohio, from the 
president of the National League of Improvement Asso- 
ciations. The latter expressed a hope that the League 


would send a delegate to the Buffalo Convention in 


August. Favorable action was taken upon this sugges 
tion later in the day. 

Mr. Bush-Brown then read a letter from Hon. Tom 
Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, in which he promised 
cooperation in furthering the work proposed by thi 
Cleveland Architectural Club, namely, the grouping of 
the new public huildings to be erected in 
which was endorsed three years ago by the Ar 


ural League of America. 


Mr. Bush-Brown’s report dealt largely with the con 


g 
mercial value of the City Beautiful in attr 
strangers, It appeared that several appeals ha 
made for information in regard to town improvet 
among others, letters were received from official 
cities. It was pointed out that literature upot 
ject has been lacking, and speakers with coll 
lantern-slides are often in demand. The Lé 
deavors to supply both 

With this end in view, Cha Mulford R 
(Rochester), a member of the Committee, 
book, entitled ‘‘ The Improvement of Towns and ¢ 
(Putnam’s Sons). Its purpose is to supply 
city officials with a description of what has bet 
the broad field of modern city making, an 
required of all communities where any 
exists. 

Sylvester Baxter (Boston) explained 
back of the metropolitan system, whereby B« 
forty neighboring communities have acq 
time adequate public. recreation groun 
beaches, and a good water supply 

Chas. F. Caffin (New York) made som 
criticisms in regard to the -inappropria 
treatment of several small parks, and justly sco1 
tects for striving after monumental effects rathe 
attempting to ameliorate the condition of a nei 
hood. The practical art of sizing up such re 
from a sociological standpoint, he contend¢ 
quently missed. 

Mr. Day (Philadelphia) contributed some informa 
tion in regard to local endeavor along these lines, ani 


Mr. Elwell, reinforced Mr. Caffin’ by describing the 


condition existing in Mulberry Alley, New York, an 
advocated public wash-houses, athletic grounds, sand 
courts for children to play in; and Mr. Hynes (Toronto 
explained that his club had started an agitation for in 
proving the condition of several of the streets in 
city. 

Mr. Caffin spoke earnestly and showed an acute 
knowledge of his subject. ‘* Art with a big A,” he said 
“ was often a menace to many of the projects and scheme: 
which otherwise business men would be apt to foster.’ 

Sylvester Baxter concluded the morning session with 
an instructive talk, entitled ‘‘ The Spanish Renaissance 
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He paid a tribute to American ingenuity and the lofty 
building, but lost his popularity by announcing that the 
engineer would soon eclipse the architect 

Cass .Gilbert was equal to the occasion, and his 
address was most impressive. 

Inspired by the word ‘* Progress,’’ he dwelt upon the 
rapid changes of the day, and finally declared that the 
engineer was doing much to help progress, but that he 
would always be the servant of the architect, concluding, 
amid great applause: 

‘‘ Above and beyond all this is the intellect and ever- 
guiding hand of the architect.”’ 

Mr. Hynes offered a toast to the Cleveland Club, in 
whose quarters the League found its being, and prom- 
ised a warm welcome to all who might attend the next 
reunion in Toronto. 

Clarence H. Blackall (Boston) captured every One by 
his flattering allusion to the spirit of the work of the 
League. He told of a fiery youth who had written some 
vears ago from Paris, saying that he was coming home, 
and did not know whether he could make a living or not, 
but that he heard there was room on top in Boston; 

‘and so God help the fellows on top when he got there! 7 
He said the young man did make his mark, and that that 
was what he expected of the members of the League. 

Mr. Kelsey made a few remarks upon the undimin- 
ished enthusiasm of the convention, and the growing 
fraternal feeling among architects and draughtsmen, and, 
above all, their increasing loyalty to their art. 

Dr. Talcott Williams (Philadelphia) gathered up the 
ideas of the evening and blended them into an eloquent 
speech, in which he urged a- more perfect union of the 
past and present; which would insure ‘‘ that ripe coming 


of beauty, which is the dower of the future.”’ 





NY 
QUESTIONS BY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
FOR DISCUSSION, AS. CONDENSED AND 
AMENDED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD. REPLIES TO SAME. 


1. (a) What should be expected of a graduate from an 

architectural school when he begins office work? 
(6) What should the schools leave for the offices to 
teach? 

2 Is it advisable that the architectural student devote 
the time necessary to obtain a so-called classical 
education as a foundation for refined culture and 
taste, or can the same refinement be gained by 
studies more closely allied to architecture? 

. (2) How much mathematical and engineering training 
should an architect have? 

(6) Should design and construction be separated so as 
to train specialists in each of these lines? 

{ Should schools’ study of architectural design be 

limited to monumental problems? 

Should architectural design and study of historic 

styles follow and be based upon a knowledge of 


J 
= 


pure design? 
(6) How can pure design be best studied? 
6 To what extent and by what methods should an 
architect acquire a knowledge of the art industries 


allied to architecture? 
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THE 
REPLY BY C. HOWARD WALKER. 


There are two old Oriental proverbs of which I am 
rather fond: One is, ‘‘ The strength of the pot begins in 
the clay."” The other: ‘*To the man with shoes all the 
world is covered with leather.”’ 

My answers are based somewhat on those proverbs. 

1. (a) The object of a school is to produce architects 
or to train them. The training they receive as draughts- 
men in a school is only an incidental part; therefore, 
much the most important part of a graduate’s attain- 
ments is not called upon for a very considerable time 
after he has entered an office, and may not be called 
upon until he starts for himself in his profession. The 
expectations for attainment from the office when he 
enters is slight, and can be roughly stated as follows: 
Good draughtsmanship, 7. ¢., neatness, speed, and 
knowledge of how to lay out %, 4%, and % scale draw-. 
ings.-: Knowledge of combinations of material and 
construction and how to represent them, especially how 
materials should be ‘assembled, and their points of 
junction. Ability to use constructive formule from 
books. Knowledge of the orders of architecture, and 
especially a realizing sense that these orders are so 
organized that fundamental changes in them produce 
architectural disease. 

(6) Tradition of the office. The adaptation of ways 
and means. Eternal vigilance with both the contractor 
and the client. <A high standard of integrity. This last 
might be begun in the schools. 

2. Note my first proverb. It depends upon the 
individual, since some men can never obtain refinement, 
and others cannot be prevented from obtaining it. The 
classical education is so closely interwoven with many of 
the studies allied to architecture that either leads to the 
other. They cannot be divorced. It is merely a 
question of the relation of time to be devoted to each, 
and that depends upon the man himself. Ina general 
way I should say that an architectural student in the 
schools needs more direct teaching from instructors on 
the studies allied to architecture, and would depend for 
his classics on his knowledge of how to use books. If 
the question implies a knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
they are not necessary. 

3. (a) Enough to prevent him from originating absurd 
combinations of materials, and to enable him to compre- 
hend where strains and stresses will occur, at what points 
to anticipate weakness, and when to economize strength 
under present conditions. No matter how thoroughly 
trained as a civil engineer an architect may be, few, if 
any, have enough constant calculations to make to trust 
their conclusions as anything more than approximate, and 
it is almost a duty to have their work gone over by a 
specialist. 

(6) That comes naturally. The man falls into 
either class by predilection. Both classes should be 
trained. 

4. No. But the principal stress should be laid on 
monumental problems. Monumental design gives much 
that tends to restrain and better ordinary hack work, 
while hack work gives absolutely nothing valuable to 
monumental work, unless it be an accommodation of 
ways and means. First-rate monumental work is as 
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heedful of conditions as is any other, but is devoid of th« 
exaggeration of pettinesses. Teaching in hack work is 
merely the encouragement of common sense, which 
should, on general principles, be taken for granted, how 
ever lacking a large proportion of the students may be 
in it. I suppose this question is aimed at the teaching 
of small house designing, etc., and should say that very 
little of it was necessary in the schools. The office 
supplies it. 

5. (a) I see no reason why ‘‘ pure’ design, by which 
I understand the study of proportioning construction, 
solids, and voids, void of ornament and dependent 
upon construction requirements and niaterials, should 
not be carried on together. Every style was naked 
before it was clothed, and the transitions are instructive 
The student who is brought up on a knowledge of di: 
position of masses needs as much training in beautifying 
those masses as the student who has a knowledg 
styles needs in adapting the styles. "It is somewhat 
Sandow tried to make his own clothes, or a fop tried to 
make himself look like Sandow Certainly tl 
structive organism is the more important, 
students, analytical, subtle study of proportions is a lat 
achievement, not an early one, and while the first y¢ 
school may have teaching in simple construction propo 
tions, little of value can be expected in the re 
if a knowledge of the styles and appreciation of 
delights of cultured, sozgné, accomplished worl 
best men of all times is held back from the student 
is lacking stimulus, encouragement, and much of 
of architecture. I see no reason why the 
cannot be taught together to the benefit of bot] 

(0) sy comparison ot problems, the deter1 
qualities of pure design affect both the reaso 
eye. The reason, inasmuch as they must appear sta 
and must not violate the laws of gravity, a1 
quently must have symmetry. The eye, as 
be agreeable to.it. Each person can judge as t 
the reason is satisfied, but there will be a vast d 
of opinion in regard to the usual merit. A dis 
nation in this respect can only be cultivated 
comparisons which can be obtained through prol 


As architecture deals with solids, I am not at 


that models would not be of great value, for rile 
accomplished architects comprehend, or think the 
what the effect of masses will be as indicated on plat 


and elevations, the student is completely at sea on the 
subject. It is the most difficult thing to get him to think 
in the third dimension 

6. This hits at the old idea that crops up now and 
then that an architectural student should be a competent 
bricklayer, should wipe plumbing joints, lay matched. 


floors, forge joint bolts, etc., in order to know how they 


should be done. If he wants to, let him. The kind of a 
man who wants to either has a deal of time on his hands 

or will never get beyond those details. Business is cat 

ried on (no matter how many lapses there may be) on 
the fundamental principle that good work and honesty 
are necessary for success — if it was not, there would be 
no good work-—and the architect who spends a large 
part of his energies in making himself a searching com 

mittee for minor defects is bound to be in hot water all 
the time and get no better result, nor as good, as the one 
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them with all the smoothness that is 
‘ I t work 
: We may assume it possible to have an architectural 
( three courses en bracing the three heads just 
previously outlined Graduates from any one of these 
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departments who had wisely chosen that most suited to 
his temperament and to his abilities might reasonably be 
expected to come into an architect’s office able to give 
points all round in his special line of knowledge, to have 
gone beyond grounding and theory, in short, to have all 
the working smoothness of a practitioner, and to be a 
valuable man capable of earning a considerable salary, 
but he would not have as yet the education necessary for 
the making of an architect. 

At the present date the graduate from an architectu- 
ral school looks forward to being what is known as an 
‘all-round”’ architect; therefore, we expect him not to 
have hada specialized course, but to have been grounded in 
all branches of architectural training. In this grounding 
it is possible to give more weight to one department than 
another, and this seems to be the kernel of the question 
before us. The question, then, is what branches may be 
given less time to in order that more attention may be 
paid to others? It seems to us that too much attention 


cannot be given to such departments as are not likely to 
be thoroughly and correctly looked after in the experi- 


‘that comes to the graduate after he enters on office 

Of architectural history the student is likely to get 
nothing in the office; of architectural design he will get 
some, and in time a great deal, but it will be given in the 


most unsystematic manner; we believe, therefore, that 


in those two branches the student should be thoroughly 
eTO led in the school In office designing he sees the 
thing done, but most usually without a reason being 
offered; in the school he should be taught how to dis- 
cover the reason, how to apply the principles governing 
design so as to be able to work out for himself the gen- 
eral scheme, for in the office his mind is only too likely 
o be contracted to that small portion of the work that 
falls to his share. 


Mechanical draughting is likely to form a large part of 
his immediate experience in the office, and that he will and 
must become proficient in, in a very short time, so that 
in the school no special effort need be made in that 
direction. Free-hand drawing, on the other hand, must 
be large Ly developed outside of office work. We expect 

student from a school to be so grounded in this as to 

all his natural ability well developed. Modeling, of 
course, should be part of his training to that end. The 
student who has not spent considerable time in thus 
educating the hand has at the same time not had his 
eye educated for the appreciation of form and proportion. 
He sees without accuracy, and too often fails to see at 
all. In the office there is but little time for this training, 
so the graduate should be expected to be proficient here 
on beginning office work. 

In considering what should be expected of the gradu- 
ate in the way of construction and constructional detail, 
it is necessary to be rather nice in making a statement. 

‘here are certain lines of architectural construction which 
have gone quite over to the specialist — the architectural 
engineer. The steel skeleton for the high building, the 
steel truss, and some of the more complicated forms of 
built columns and girders lie properly with him. 

We still have a grip on wood trusses, girders, posts, 
etc., and on all forms of construction in stone and brick, 
and we should expect the graduate to have explored the 
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theory of construction and to have knowledge of the 
strength and possibilities of these materials as well as 
steel and iron in their simple 


constructional shapes. 
When it comes to the 


detail of construction, a very 
eral knowledge only should be expected. 
has been trained to understand 


xen- 
The student 
general principles, which 
will enable him quickly to follow the 
detail-making. It would be idle for 
expect a graduate to be educated up to h 
the correct form of window-} 


office practice in 
an architect to 
is special idea of 
OX OTF Wood gutter. So he 
expects him to come with his mind open 


in that respect. 
It is impossible to give 


answers to the questions under 
consideration that cover the 


ground from all points of 
view. 


In the large. office one thing is looked for. 


and in 
the small office something quite 


different. The graduate 
€ expected to know some- 
thing about the class of work likely to 
the large office 


who enters an office should b 


be done there. In 
a more general knowledge should 
in the small office he should have 


work, such as frame houses, but 


suffice ; 
given more thought to 
right here comes up a 
point we wish strongly to insist upon. Toa great degree 
architects and draughtsmen are of one of two Classes: thx 
a general knowledge of 


g 
tion; the second, constructionists and practical men with 


first, designers with construe 
a general knowledge of design. 
The architectural student. early in his college course. 


must discover to which class he leans, and take up with 


Having done so to 
graduation, he must then look 
where one of his class is desired. 


most care the studies in that class. 
the time of up a position 
Then we believe that 
what should be expected of him is something very likely 
to be fully ‘realized. 


QUESTIONS 3 A AND B 


REPLY BY WILLIAM RAE, FOR THE TORONTO ARCHITECT RAI 


EIGHTEEN CLUB. 


> 


3- (a) An architect should have 


as much mathematical 
and engineering training 


as will enable him to solve, 


by 
means of formulae derived 


from the experimental re 
search of scientific experts, every probl 


em the erection of 
a modern building may involve in the 


safe and economi- 
cal use of 


the materials of its construction, inc 
construction, heating, 
tion. 


luding steel 
lighting, ventilation, and sanita- 


In considering this question we have borne in mind 
the difference between education and 


merely a knowledge 
of the expedients of modern pr 


actice, for these expedients 
vary so much in different localities, and cl 


lange from time 
to time, 


so many men devising their own and 
ing fresh ones, that we think no rule may be 
concerning them. 


ever learn- 


laid down 


The use of formula and tables thus d 


erived we think 
one of the most 


justifiable expedients of modern practice. 
The architect’s work is the harmonious 


association of 
all the crafts, 


which harmony can only be considered com- 
plete when the possibilities of each craft in relation to the 
whole is perfectly developed, and to do this a knowledge 
of the nature and functions of every 
necessary. 

(6) Design and construction should not be 
So as to train specialists in each of these lines 
specialist is one who, in addition to the or 


material used is 


separated 


, because a 


dinary knowl- 
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edge of his craft, acquires 
ine, not one who has acquired 
only of the general knowled 

Design in architecture 
beautifully. Certainly, tl 
satisfaction deri 
the human figt 
monious its constructi 
members 
beneath a COat Of ornament 


What we 


understand 


know what t] 


> no stone or 


expedient only 


} 
and more 


> school of 
lems in so 
necessar\ 
pleasantly 


professional p1 


solutions of the problen 
in their time. 


upon this 


with artificial life 
Were America fre 
the convi ti 
people wou 
architecture, 
better, but, upon the oth 


or more enslaving and 


recorded 
not existed, and consequentl 


shortcomings, however. are not those of 
of archeology, nor is this argument 


but the art of education itself is only in ; 
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be divided between constructive work and monumental 
problems, it is one thing, and if it means that his time 
should be divided between ‘‘the theory of design” and 
monumental problems, it is quite another. The prime 
object of all education is to fit the student to cope with 
the problems of his profession in a masterful way. The 
prime object of an architectural training is to fit the 
student to be a successful architect in all that the word 
implies, but it is not at all to the point that he shall 
become an expert engineer. At the same time it should 
be remembered that it is the intent of architecture to 
eautify structural forms. Consequently, a knowledge 
of structural forms cannot be ignored. 


1 
| 


Modern construction calls for an unusual condition in 
design, and makes it possible for the untraimed mind todo 
seemingly impossible things, —things which the trained 
mind would utilize to develop proper legitimate design. 
Mr. Marshall says in an article on the ‘‘ Education of an 
Architect,”” which appeared in the Record - 

It is evident, then, that we must teach our architec- 


student most emphatically to work in structural 





forms, but it seems to me equally true that in the 
education of the architect we should follow the develop- 
ments of the past, 7. ¢., that we should endeavor to teach 
he youth the principles of beauty and how to apply them 
to structural forms whichare already settled and common- 
le race asa race of builders. It were well, as 
| have said before, to make the education of the architect 
as wide as possible in every direction, for the broader the 
man, the more effective will be his work so long as his 
dominant artistic impulse is left full play; but there 
seems no reason to insist upon the attainment of knowl- 
y technical engineering methods which are 
seful only in the solution. of new structural problems, 
although it would, of course, be desirable,.if possible, for 
he architect to gain the acquaintance of such methods. 
Of course, he should know thoroughly the underlying 


. . ; 
principles of engineering 


method, the way in which the 
strength of materials and foundation values are devel- 
oped, and the most practical forms of construction in 


stone and brick, wood and iron, especial attention being 


1 


he nature of arch thrusts, and he should be 


ven to t 


able to work out the less complicated problems in each 
case, but beyond this all that he needs to know are the 
general forms within which he may work economically.”’ 

Now, on the other hand, it is a choice between monu- 
mental problems or the study-of the ‘‘theory of 
lesign,’’ and it would seem that, inferentially, the train- 


ing in monumental work would so familiarize the mind 
of the student with the principles of good design that 
he could easily meet the requirements of any other 
composition 

It has been said that ‘‘the student is fortunate if his 
school training gives him even a beginning of a sense of 
appreciation of what constitutes good taste.” It is 
essential that the architect, to do good work, must be 
thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of design, and the 
student should be taught his design as the child is taught 
his alphabet. He should learn to use his moldings, his 
surfaces, and his openings as a child is taught to use his 
letters in the formation of words, and words in the con- 
struction of sentences. If monumental problems em- 


brace a greater number of the principles of design than 
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other problems which are given to the student, then 
instruction should be limited to the monumental, but it 
would seem that the mind which had been taught to 
skilfully the 
heavier principles might easily express itself in any 


handle a composition which embodied 
style, the principles being the same, the difference being 
in the manner of expression. 

It is the duty of instruction to place high value upon 
the spirit of design, and it is for those who have in hand 
the education of the younger generation of architects to 
determine what method is best. The student should be 
taught to think inductively, that his individuality may 
Just the 
accomplish this end depends largely upon the aptitude 


be expressed in his work. best method to 
of the student, but it would seem that the mind trained 
upon monumental work and filled with the traditions of 
the best historic work would put into his problems an 
interpretation which generally would be correct. 
Naturally, from the diversity of human ability, all 
students trained under the latter system may not become 
successful practitioners or draughtsmen, but with proper 
administration in the hands of capable instructors, this 


system should produce many successes and few failures. 


QUESTIONS 2, 5 A AND B. 


REPLY BY GEORGE BISPHAM PAGE, FOR THE T SQUARE CLUB. 


2. Assuming that it is meant by a ‘‘classical educa- 


tion” the regular Arts Course of the universities, it is 
advisable, because a classical education forms a good 
foundation to build upon in after life; advisable, how- 


ever, only if a post-graduate course in some recognized 


school of architecture is to follow. The refined culture 
and taste so gained can hardly be obtained by other 
means. 

Pure design the logical solution of. a 
that the 


styles of the past are of their day and generation only. 


5. (a) being 


given problem, it must follow architectural 
They may be studied as stepping-stones to the develop- 
ment of modern architecture, though no contemporaneous 
problem can be solved without meeting modern require- 
ments in a modern way. 

(6) Pure design can best be studied by an unbiased 
consideration of all the diverse conditions entering into a 
problem; thus, the dominant conditions will then govern 
the character and expression of the design. 


QUESTIONS 1 A AND B. 


REPLY BY J. W. CASE, FOR DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


On entering an office after pursuing a course of study 
in an architectural school, the student should be prepared 
to execute simple office work under the direction of an 
older man, so that he will be of immediate use and value 
in an architect’s office. Besides this, he should under- 
stand all the general principles of all branches of an 
architect’s practice, so that he may quickly learn the 
office methods of applying this fundamental knowledge. 

The school should teach general principles; the office 
should teach the technical application of these general 
principles. 


In a four years’ course of architecture there can be 
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no time for specialties. 
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ding materials; of wood, The most essential requirement of an architectural 


. I tt tio! ind their superin education is cultivation of the artistic creative faculty. 


a a RRR 
e 
tw 
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The creative faculty, the art instinct, the artistic 


{ ol d supplement the abstract imagination, is the most valuable and most essential 
udent should quality that the architect can have or acquire: it is the 
enti mason essential element in all great art. To awaken and 
dit develop this faculty is the greatest opportunity of the 
irchitectural school 
] t¢ + ; 


ount of time ‘SHOULD THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
elf, t client, and DESIGN AND THE HISTORIC STYLES 
ds be FOLLOW AND BE BASED UPON 
A KNOWLEDGE OF PURE 
tud sD I DESIGN?’ 


BY OB! ( SPENCER, JI 


. question before us is one which vitally concerns 
architect, student, and teacher alike. Not alto- 
rether clear or exact, perhaps, in its wording, but clear 


enough, I think, to us for all the purposes of discussion 


t pu Of ** pure design”’ or abstract design we cannot readily 
est conceive apart from some medium of expression as a 

means, or apart from beauty as end to be attained. 
But with certain universal principles of design we are 
nore or less familiar, and.we can readily conceive of 
» existence of others, yet unknown, but vaguely felt by 
us apart from any concrete application through any 

( ICC medium. 
ematical Many of us are also familiar with these abstract 
ses in design based on these principles which may 
Post t be practised in various media, and which are employed . 

ts of chiefly as yet by certain teachers and masters in the field 
of decorative art to whom design inspired. by these 


“1 inle > ic] thiiit . . . . 1 a1 
rincipies and ideas without reference to any’ special use 


is, for lack of a better name, known as ‘‘ pure design.”’ 


ted to ideal, t is,. therefore, to these principles and their study in 
relation, first, to beautiful design in general, then to the 
design of beautiful buildings in particular, that our 
practice discussion to-day must be confined if we would be of 
omme l and some direct helpful service to the cause of architectural 
portunit education [ am not attempting here to show, and I do 
ts, therefore, not believe, that a general knowledge of principles, such 
s of the as one man can impart to another; or which. can be 
; er learned by cold-blooded routine study, will enable an 
gements irchitect to employ them in the reasoning department of 
v ¢ houses is mental laboratory with any certainty of creating 
( ( eaut l building's 
In the case of an individual without that inborn 
to satisfy the creative instinct which seeks expression in line, form, 
thetic color, and material, the best education, the most thor 
ough intellectual knowledge of abstract principles, 
roblems be coupled with the highest reasoning powers, will not 
conceded alone enable him to do what the untaught savage, imbued 
roblems is unsatis with the beauty-creating spirit, does apparently by in- 
tuition through the unconscious and intuitive guidance 
now building ma of imagination by their eternal laws. There is a certain 
tically, and especially how intuitive power in some minds which might be called the 
ssibilities. He should under electro-motive force of the inventive and creative 
nd crafts, and r faculties. Whether this force can be ,intensified and 
is leling, carving, stained glass, developed we scarcely know. But we have faith and 
e extent of manual dexterity, hope that while youth lasts it can be fanned into a divine 
thetic possibilities in using flame. We do know, however, that in many minds this 


force is there, though not manifest, simply waiting to 
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flash forth, as the are of dazzling light leaps between the 
carbon points when the switch is thrown and the subtle 
but powerful current is liberated. How best to free this 
force, how to guide it, and how to supply its deficiency 
by certain knowledge of broad principles and established 
confronts the parents 
architects. 


truths is the real problem which 
and teachers of our future 

The parents first. The schools alone cannot make 
architects, nor can the kindergartens, which so beautifully 
lead into the schools, 


more than begin the work. The 
parent must realize fully his responsibility to the child 
for its right guidance, physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally, from the cradle. Example and precept at home are 
more than schools and formule. And since one of man’s 
highest and purest delights is in the expression of the 
spirit through creative effort, the 


education of 
child should look from the 


every 
beginning to the evolution of 
an individual, intelligent, 


and creative personality, gifted 
with a 


reasonable mastery of at least 


one medium of 


expression. 

Whether that one medium of expression is to be 
literature, painting, sculpture, or 
determined by the free 
dividual. 


music, 
architecture will be best 
choice and natura] bent of the in- 
Our architectural schools will 
be hampered by sons who } 
will be more than filled by 

many 


then no longer 
lave been s¢nut Their places 
those who come. 
who how crowd these schools but 
thither by a genuine enthusiasm for art. 
the schools, t 1erefore, ] 


Among the 

few are led 
The heads of 
yrotest that their funetion, in large 
measure, is to so drill the average student by 
the ** Orders,”’ the literal following of 
and by the’ suppression. of 


means of 
historical examples, 
any undue evidences of indi- 
viduality, that he may become a san 


e (?) and safe (?) mem- 
ber of 


an eminently respectable profession. 

But, in spite of this protest, | 
are not satisfied with a sane. 
able product. 


know that the schools 
safe, and eminently respect- 
They would f 


ain be the nurseries of great 
masters, and each would, if 


it could, be the. Alma Mater 
works are to be landmarks in the 
architecture in America. 
fecling of disquiet and unrest 
of disquiet and unrest. 


of the men whose un- 


written history of There is a 
abroad, as well as a Spirit 
We are looking and 
a knowledge of principles and methods 
intelligently and earnestly 
tion of practical: problems 
found 


groping for 
which, when 
applied by talent to the solu- 
in terms of beauty, shall be 
as universally sound and vital as are the special 
applications of these principles and methods to planning 
as taught by the world’s. best schools to-day. 
principles of design apply to a// art 
ture. 


The basic 
and to a// of architec- 
taught to a child or to an unlettered 
Savage, for they are elemental 
simple. 


They can be 


they are beautifully 
applications that they appear 
an apparent and almost paradoxical 
that bewilders and misleads and makes 
doubt in our ignorance or 


It is only in their 
diverse and assume 
complexity us 
blindness. 


The artists of all 
ages have been guided by them, 


consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in their broader aspects. The children of the 
public schools almost unerringly 
efforts of their fellows penne 
unconscious, 


choose from the crude 
d upon the walls. the 4 sf, in 
natural obedience to Nature’s 
For these laws are, after all, natural laws, since 
they spring from the same infinite Intelligence which 
created the lily and the mountain crag, and made to mul- 


inevitable, 
laws. 
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12 
tiply upon this little earth millions of marvelous ] im 
eyes to see in them simplicity, unity, strength, repos: 
harmony, order, rhythm, purpose, and, through the mort 
wonderful eye of the awakened spirit, to see the Vil 
and tangible expression of infinite Powe and infinite 
Intelligence and infinite Spirit. 
Working through the inspired i; telligence 
through a marvelous Instrument, this sam< eS 
manifests itself through toil and str gol é 
men which they and their fellows have deemed bx 
How are we as instruments to become r sponsive ( 
touch of the Master, producing sweet tft ( LTi¢ 
monies, not jarring noise and hopeless discord 
Are we to.do this by de nying these laws ( 
existence? By applying then ere 
stubbornly aside there By declat r the ( 
tradictory as to annul each other? Putt 
question of faith in or reverence fo Inte 
gence, disregarding even the ea ( 
working of natural law thro vhout 
close our eyes and Cars to nature ind to t 
discoveries ot the students ot vi 
scientific age, which js preen ‘A 
Reason Pe : 
Do we feat that the tempk er \1 
to be profaned by eC stec ( oO ~» \\ 
then, this doubting tl 
shrinking at le =thoug of Be t 
approached, not through Sci t 
knowledg. which ye ¢ ) i! 
methods has already fiven, and of 
ready tO Pive more to those Who « é 
‘hese are generalities — but r 
cede particulars, The oud must pre 
if rain drops. 

[ have already m< ntioned si 
principles underly ing the arts.. W 
knowledg¢ ot these pring ipl S, ( 
tion of the possibilities of pure desiox 
right guidance is prepared to st 
and the history of architecture, as 
study of material and structure, by 
each of these the test of universal law 
has already been able to grasp them, an Vv 
and stimulating instruction, learning 
of these principles as exemplified in 
monuments and of their misuse as « li fic ( 
decadent periods of our art In sho ( 
architectural history may be mad 
the sttidy of those principles upon which ‘ 
tecture is based, be it the architecture of Dru it or t 
architecture of America in the twentieth centuy A 
for ‘*the Orders.” instead of maki Y them ( 
bowed down to and blindly worshiped as ha ( 
mysterious intrinsic qualities of proportion wl make 
them to a degree applicable and bodily transferable t, 
any building, they should be honestly given the dui 
place in the study of architectural history and art, and 
no more. If they are beautiful and universally appli 


cable to anything from a circular Roman te uple to tl 
base of a twenty-story modern office building, depend 


upon it, the young man trained in 
ciate these facts, reg 


pure design will 


Vlil appre 
ardless of time-honored tradition and 
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the Orders” will [In closing, and before we enter together upon a dis- 
sider them first cussion of this vital question, I urge you all from the 
selves of fat bottom of my heart to seek with us, in a broad, optimistic, 


d decorativ hopeful, and scientific spirit — the spirit of the true artist 


orde innot be for a better knowledge and appreciation of these laws 


re o1 pe ot which vyovern all successful creative effort. You cannot 


ir existence or their power. 


‘* PROGRESS.’ 
( BY CASS GILBERT, 
U nit | AM very much gratified to be called before the Archi 
t iral America 


to address you’. upon 


iny topic, but I am particularly flattered that I am called 





MD , 1a Tess 0) As the { mp1c ot =e Progress e It is 

pic that appeals to every man of intellectual integrity 

H or intellectual honesty, and especially so to the American 
, @ t pe to express to you in eloquent 

s the thoughts that rise, perhaps, in the minds of 

man present here to-night the thoughts that may 

ve inspired by the word ‘‘ progress.”’ It seems to me 


1ere is one word more than any other to-day that 


spires American intellectual life, American energy, and 
American achievements in every direction, it is the word, 
or t thought expressed by the word, ‘‘ progress.’ 
P s O litical institutions, progress in our 
entions, progress in our intellectual life, 
yrress in our spiritual movement forward in the world, 
d progress in the arts which is simply the expression 
e others combined and the record of events from 

i s the vo forware 
| contend that the architects, the artists, the painters, 
S ptors in all the various departments of art-life 
yorne their share well in the field that is represented 
the word ‘‘ progress.” I want to express my appreci- 
e¢ ( ition of the very admirable and instructive statements 


\rt 1 that have been made by Mr. Caftin. It seems to me that 


s point of view is excellent. He speaks, however, from 
‘ the standpoint of the layman the layman who is espe- 


terested in art There is no class of men from 


the professional architect can gain more instruct- 


iluable knowledge than he can from just that 
of man, one who thinks about the subject in which 
the architect, as a professional, is interested, who thinks 


so clearly and puts his thoughts so clearly in writing as 


ople fo. does Mr. Caffin Nevertheless, I think that Mr. Caffin 


nade some statement to the effect that we are ‘‘up 

dy it ivainst’’ the problem as to whether we were going 

ore dray to be decorators of interiors or exteriors of building's, 
ren an appre and assumed apparently that we were about to step 


aside and admit the engineer to be the master builder 

ope that and we to be the decorators of his work. 1 want to con- 

$1 e trained trovert that statement! Are you, gentlemen, ready to 
mit such a proposition? I think not. Mr. Caffin con- 


reative power, tradicts himself when he says that the office buildings in 


lerstanding of th Chicago are demonstrations of intellectual honesty. By 


light and shade, whom were they built? By the engineers? They have 
ye made an in condemned them as very faulty in their construction. 
hool of archi They might let him pass by the architects, and say that 
| have the most they did not create the conditions that made such struc- 


tures necessary. We will then have to go to the real 
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estate men and capitalists who did. We architects want 
our share of credit and believe that we deserve it. 

I look back into the history of architecture, and it seems 
to me that I see that the great engineering achievements 
in the direction of buildings have been by the architects. 
My engineer told me the other day that scientifically the 
dome of St. Peter’s in Rome was impossible; yet | know 
it has stood several hundred years, to the admiration of 
the world. 
that 
sculptor, a man who competed for the bronze doors and 


The engineers of Florence told Brunelleschi 


he could not build. He was a modeler in clay, a 


gates of the Baptistery of Florence; then went to Rome 
and measured the old buildings and studied the same as 
I did, as we all have gone around the world and tried to 


learn the works of the masters. He started with the in- 


stinct of taste, with the desire to develop the things he 


saw around him to things more beautiful. He found 
the necessity, and he met that necessity. We do the 
same thing. 

Twenty years ago there were no sky-scrapers; the 


problem did not exist. We have found the problem, and, 


to a certain extent, at least, have met it. I claim it is the 
highest evidence of progress of American architecture, 
and the highest title we have to claim for ourselves the 
right of existence as a profession, that we have met a 
thoroughly modern problem in a thoroughly modern way, 
Will 


somethin; 


y 
~ 


and practically in ten years, as you see it. you tell 


us that we are not engineers? I say we are 


better than engineers, and they shall act but as the sery 


ants of the architect who tells and directs them what to 


do, and they do it; intelligently, but only under his 
bidding and his control, and it must be so. It must be 
so, and why? The architect and the engineer may work 
together. The architect deals with two elements of 


human life, — the material and the spiritual; the engineer 


Which is the greater 
| 


it is the spiritual element 


deals with but one, the material. 
You know and I: 


of life and the spiritual element of art. 


of the two? 
Those of us who 
)- 


have been in practice a few years refer back to the sul 


ject of progress and remember the time when our draw- 
ings were made in a very simple way and reproduced in a 
very simple way; the needs were simple and the require 


We 


The requirements upon 


ments few. Things have developed since then. 


have grown all along the line. 


the architect now are multifarious. He must meet them, 


and meet them perhaps in a new way. He calls to his 
aid the various arts and the various sciences; they all 
contribute. Far be it from me to detract or take one 


single jot or tittle of the value of the credit that belongs 
to the noble allied professions that so admirably aid in 


forwarding our own work. But, gentlemen, | tell you | 
am. glad to stand as the champion, perhaps for the 
moment, of the idea that architecture, more than any 
other profession, has been in the very forefront in the 
line of progress, — progress in the sciences and in the arts 
of to-day. It is a very interesting study, this thought of 
progress in the arts. It is a trite thought, perhaps, to go 
back to the time when the first man lay a few boughs 
across from one stick to another and formed a shelter for 
himself, and enclosed it, little by little — finally he built a 
house; or he who took the log and hollowed it out, dug 
the log out, and got inside and paddled, and so on until 


Any 


all that is progress. 


we come to the steamship 
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man who has been about the United States 
has seen something of progress. A few yea 
men who had been more or less in the West 
time when the broad prairies had scarcely 
them, when there was scarcely a tree, wh¢ 
scarcely a road, when there was practically 1 
yet within our short lifetime those prairie 
developed. ‘To day one finds beautiful g 
well-made roads, well-built houses, and « 
munications of all kinds, — developments of 
sciences: a contribution of the youn nie 
of those homes and entering into the walk 
departments, very largely into art le pr 
made to blossom like the rose, and the eart 
herself in the presence of ma Wit 1 mal 
and gold. We have seen progress ¢« gy 
and it seems to me that we in reflect Y 
boastful spirit, but in a it of t 

power that has given it to us, the Ow? 
descended to give 1 an Oppo! Cy Wi 
development of 01 yuntt enci 

its national life, and it 1s pe c f 
it is SO. 

l fee that the plea oT the yr ous D 
intellectual honesty is one of ndan 
should bear in mind in relation to progré 
me that the most progrTt nade Vv ¢ 
for which pleads Kot 
problem given him and solve t \ 
easiest, the way in wht S S 
he makes b ttle prog If 
man, he finds new con ons ( ( 
follows those ne conditions He Y 
and squarely the face ina { S { ‘ 
That is progress. And yet ogres 
is a de velopm¢ nt Progr r 
standpoint, gentlem« 1e t ¢ 
was before, but the developm«¢ ‘ t 
before. There re two ( 
forward and a progress ba ( 
animal that I know of it Woes « 
the other, and that is the c1 
him. We must go forward or b 
in living in a day whe t gs go f 
Architectural League of An Ss one « 
the country which is tren that 
Speaking of the Architectu Li e, I 
here to-night who were members oO 
tural League in this country In 1881 
fellows got together, and with then 
tectural League We didi l 
the result was the Architectural L« e 
From that has grown up this whole systen 
leagues, and, finally, this organizatio1 i 
seems to me that is progress. In thos 
just starting in; we thought we wer 
were, in a sense, as the poet says: 

... dreamers, dreaming greatly 

In the man-stifled town, 

And we yearned beyond the sky 1e where st 
down: 

Came the whisper, came the vision, came the 
need, 

Till the soul that was not man’s soul was lent 
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roo 


pro 


luced. 


is scarcely necessary to give an example, yet to make it 


‘learer, it may be stated that Hans Makart possessed 


more innate power that acquired knowledge, while for 


Gottfried Semper, the reverse is plainly true. On 


account of the vast quantity of material to be studied, 


+ 


\ 


the condition of Semper will be most common among 


irchitects. Among painters and sculptors, results appear 


ithout any apparent scientific knowledge, but this is 


manifestly impossible for architects. 


This creative power chiefly consists of imagination, 


taste. and manual skill, just those qualities so essential 


the profession of the architect, and so neglected by 


] 


ne deciding on a future vocation. The youth may love 


the work and take pleasure in it, but if imagination, 


aste. and manual skill are wanting, or even if one of 
hese qualities is absent, the toil of his training is mis- 
t For this reason, there occur among architects 


ianve of profession, misery, and dreary examples of 


vasted lives. Therefore, the system of attempting to 
l ate a man as an architect, because he might possibly 
hecome one. must forever be dropped, unless some 


‘thority decides that he is born for it, or has a decided 


It is unnecessary to emphasize that peace of soul, 
eedom from care, inspiration and experience, must be 


ombined, so that the qualities mentioned may all exist 


heir fulness in the individual. On this will it depend, 
ther the creative power of the architect will retain 1ts 

} 1 — } 7 hi; life 11 ; 
strength or fail during the course of fis 11fe,. But it 
a tated that th alt] e % ledoce oe on 
nust be stated that the wealth of Knowlecase to be ac- 
ret Lhe expt rience, the successive production and 


perfection of fresh and youthful ideas until their embodi- 


ment, all postpone the date oft the full maturity of the 
ite ar bevond the time when other artists have 


lreadv attained the climax of their powers. It is not ex- 





me » place the s cess ] practice of the architect 
te is veal 

To the difficulties resulting from the vocation itself 

dded others. which make his life still less roseate. 

[he worst and most injurious one 1S the numerous sham 


architects and practising vampires. Hence, the architect 
must utilize every means to reach and maintain that posi- 


n which justly belongs to him ana accords with his 


powers and knowledge. 


| g 

The protection of architecture by the State should be 
discussed here. It is certain that the State enjoys the 
createst advantages from the ¢ ulture of art. Italy is a 
( itrvy where the chief nerves of its life are certainly 
the art works of past ages, and France likewise owes its 
prosperity « hiefly to art This protection may occur in 


rious ways. For example, all public buildings should 
Ye executed only by real architects. The purchase and 
use of old or rented buildings for public offices should 
ise. mere utility should yield to the artistic and practi- 
cal, and every opportunity for free architectural competi- 
ions should be utilized. 

Mention should here be made of the City Improve- 
ment Fund of Vienna, an institution especially favorable 
to art and art industries in Austria, in its noble results. 


This alone made it possible to adorn Vienna by many 


monumental buildings, which certainly could not other- 


wise have been built. The means at its disposal for such 


purposes are exceedingly small, compared to those as- 
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signed to monumental art in foreign countries. There 
can be no comparison with Paris, but it is even far infe- 
rior to conditions in Berlin, where during nineteen years, 
from 1871 to 1890, monumental structures costing about 
$62,500,000 were erected by the government alone. 

The architect cannot evade the reproach of having 
The 
attempt to attain success by dishonest competitions, by 


done much to lower his position and profession. 


neglect of strict requirements, or by a sanguine excess in 
promises made to his clients has greatly injured the 
architect. inartistic and 
tasteless manner of executing the drawings for his works. 


Another cause is the usually 


A simple and insipid drawing without any artistic attrac- 
tion inspires professionals and laymen with anything but 
interest. Opportunity will occur later for treating this 
more fully. 

Yet the heart of the evil lies more deeply. 7/he chief 
reason why the importance of the architect ts not fully appre- 
ciated lies in the world of forms heretofore employed by 
him in his expressions addressed to the multitude, and 
which in most cases remain entirely unintelligible to it. 
To explain this point thoroughly is the chief purpose of 
this work. It is not sufficient to condemn the architec- 
ture of the present time, to lose courage in the artistic 
contest forced on mankind, or to simply yield to the in- 
difference of the masses for architecture, and to throw 
away our weapons. 

Unwearied contributions to the exhibitions, an iron 
industry, and untiring activity will certainly produce a 
gradual improvement. Participation in competitions can- 
not be too strongly urged, since they are exceedingly 
instructive, in spite of all their defects. Although pro- 
fessional colleagues are usually silent concerning ex- 
hibited works, yet every one is aware that artists can 
only be improved by their works, in whose presence all 
baseless claims vanish. By his works the artist shows 
his power, thought, and feeling, his soul and truth, and 
All artists are 
susceptible to such truths; the opportunity for showing 
them is at exhibitions and competitions. 


they are always interesting, if beautiful. 


The title of architect clearly belongs to the artist in 
architecture alone, and it is improper to create architects 
of different kinds, such as architect-contractor, architect- 
constructer, etc. The titles conferred by the State, like 
State-examined-architect, civil-ar- 
chitect, etc., frequently show as great misuse of the title, 


diplomaed-architect, 


as when it is appropriated by persons without shadow of 
justification therefor. 

It is unfortunately everywhere the custom for parents 
or guardians to decide on the future occupations of chil- 
dren without investigating their individual tendencies. 
Yet this should never be done, especially in choosing the 
vocation of architect. The motives influencing the ad- 
viser of the youth all concentrate in the short-sighted 
view that this or the other calling will be most profita- 
ble. It is then impossible to judge of the capacity of 
the young man, since the required qualities of imagina- 
tion, taste, and clear thinking only appear later, when 
the choice of occupation has already been made and his 
fate decided. Early facility in drawing does not of itself 
stamp the youth as a future architect. In order to act 
correctly, the best method would be to refer the already 
scientifically educated candidate at the age of twenty-two 
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to twenty-six years to the K. 
whether he might successfully pursue the architectur 


TI 


DOOKS 


course. 


lie 


They may permit candidates to take a novitiate yea 
academic studies, and in case the expected tendency doe: 


not appear, they can ascertain the facts 


before 


them 


certificates, 


even correct a previous decision. 


done, it would produce healthier cond 


LIL1LOT 


introduce 


of 


a more 


natural 


relatio1 


L 


drawings, 


Wit 


K. Academy of 


’ ‘ 
sketch 


he 


Form 


it 


This is easily done by the instructors. 


( 


l 


it 


7 


Were this consiste1 


1 


lity 


is 


between 


That an improvement in architecture 


result, together with many advantages to the Stat 


people, and the city, does not require em 


The fact that every architect 
structer has led to a confusion in 
that one may be a skilful builder 
lay claim to the title of architect 


lished by the State are at best only desig1 


whether 


the 


candidate ay 


necessary statical calculations, an 


construct 


purpt ses; 


buildings 


but 


ppears 
d 
suitable for 
these str 
' 1 
pe aetermine 


works of art can only 


There is now a certain tend 


attain to authoritati 


ve positions ¢ 


whether 


admitted that so long as thes 
decisions will be made by thet 
no longer exist, the laws rem 
opened to men who are-not 
thing unhealthy in all these co 
then rejoice that the archite 

up the work of improvement 
selected from the Society of Forn 
and exactly corresponds to an 
judgment. It can only be wat 
officials may recognize its W 
assistance in the solution of all 


is desirable that the question of ti 


this natural manner. 


The earlier life 


mus 


of the architect 

of his powers have been discussed 
school the maturing architect must 
lectual qualities, which alone compl 
practice of his profession. As one of 
I may mention the ability to clear 
ments. It is evident that out 
the problem and compel the 
to invent its form. Numberless 
form, all of which must bk 
tect if the form created b Ss 
Modes of living, customs, S 
location, materials, tools, as we s 
mand, all strongly ence the 
work. To these are daily adde 
inventions, of which the archit 
but must quickly and fully inf 
It is evident that the study of 
practice, traveling, etc., play 
matter. 

A few words are necessary 
After the youthful apprentice to a1 


architectural problems and the number of 


ana 


+} 
Li 


ic 


ar 


art 


t 


VV é 


mn 


L\ 
Arts, whose instructors should have the power to decid 
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Li ilies and leaves the academy as mature, 

( l commences to practis l journey ot one or 
yea Ital isuall occurs | believe this is a 
ik It certain that much in this step is tra 
il, and it our modern conditions have essentially 

| the point of view Aside from the fact that the 

tio rney is now much shorter, modern 
itions ive fully prepared one for everything 
there This is opposed to the two years’ 

Italy, formerly customary, and which too 


architect into dissipation. 
from this, I believe that after three or 
future architect 
tour in Italy, 

irt, and therefore that such a 
cen to teach shade, well-balanced pro 


fixed distances 


na for observation, whic! 


ror t Ss Treason | most 


sumece to fully 
e student l return with im- 
can commence his further 


ished love of labor Years 


vears before his perfect maturity, 


e may proauce irt works at the cost of 


} + 


en 1e Can scarceiy regard with 


g 
fa re res mention, and which every archi- 
t constant lagging of ability 

iplish Even ibility does not 

ed architect from this Thus the 

( ling and is aware of 

5 per tio ind the impossibility of 

ter execution naturally produce 

pression. A reason for greater con- 

t e architect is that his experien e 

s, nor does his love of creating lessen, it 


ntil very late in life Striking 


he ages of many great architects, 

eed the usual limit, Bramante, Sanso- 

3; Michael Angelo, 89; Maderna, 83; Bernini, 91; 
Von Klenze, 80; Semper, 76; Garneier, 73, etc. 
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Before passing to the next topic, a very pertinent 
a - 


question must be answered. Why is not the modern 
architect likewise a painter and a sculptor like most 
architects in past ages ? The chief reason for this is to 
be sought in the fact that the knowledge required from 
the modern architect, and to be acquired by him, has 
attained such dimensions that it already far exceeds the 
normal powers of acquisition in man; while the period of 
study and practice by the apprentice to the art is di- 
minished in accordance with our social conditions. This 


fact must necessarily 


y produce specialists. But other 
things are added, and which entirely explain the type of 
modern architect. Most are mentioned in this work, and 
reference may here be made to the more prominent. 
Modern social conditions have permitted the typical art 
worker to entirely disappear, and have indeed changed 


each workman intoa machine. The natural result must 


be that this great domain of art is left to the architect. 


Thus more than ever claimed on all sides, the modern 


architect is compelled to devote all his time and powers 


to his limited profession. We might, with equal justice, 


propose the query, Why are not our modern painters and. 


sculptors also architects ? Doubtless for the same 


reasons that prevent architects from being likewise 


artists, though with the limitation that the architect is 
more fully justified by the reasons stated 

So much for the person, period of study, and the 
existence of the architect 


be discussed 


What he is to create will now 
The topics to be examined are style, com- 
position, construction, and practice of the art, although 


their absolute separation is evidently impossible 


STYLE. 


The opinion is unfortunately very common in pro- 
fessional circles, indeed is accepted as an axiom, that the 
architect must create a basis for each one of his com- 
positions by selecting a so-called style, it even being 
demanded that he should always show an especial prefer- 
ence for that style tendency whose owner he appears to be. 

However repugnant to me to speak on my own 
account, yet I cannot hesitate to spurn the reproach that 
[ employ the so-called ‘‘ Empire” style, or utilize, it as 
a basis for further development. The reason for this 
imputation is to be sought in the frequent use of some 
characteristic motives of the Empire period in my build- 
ings and designs, such as the projecting horizontal band 
and the straight line. It is only necessary to refer to the 
importance of the straight line in our modern buildings. 
Our perfected construction, machines, tools, and struc- 
tural methods all require it, while externally plastered 
construction, long since elevated to be a fully justified 
art form, directiy requires the band and band-like forms. 
It would be a great error to overlook these. facts; 
opportunities will occur later for clearly presenting my 
views and freeing myself from this reproach. 

The style basis mentioned above is adopted by the 
opponents of this theory, even in the smallest detail; it 
becomes a hobby, and is finally made a standard of value 
in deciding on created art forms. The thoughtful archi- 


tect is now much perplexed to place the lever for 
overthrowing such a crazy theory. 
It is first to be noted that the word ‘‘ style” in the 


sense employed here always denotes the climax of the 
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period, the apex of its highest elevation. But it is more 
correct to speak of an art period as not being distinctly 
limited. Thus it is certain that during the development 
of their own style, the Greeks were not conscious of its 
contrast with the Egyptian style, just as little as the 
The 
Roman style was slowly developed from the Grecian, as 


Romans were conscious concerning the Grecian. 


Hence, from the 
climax of one style to that of the next there lie before us 
an unbroken series of transitional 


the latter was from the Egyptian. 


The different 
forms are shaped and evolved by the nations according 


forms. 


to their powers, their modes of expression and thought, 
until they correspond to the ideal of beauty for the 
period. 

kach new style ts generally produced from an cartier 
one by combining new methods of construction, new mate- 
rials, new human problems and opinions, with the older 
one, thereby creating new forms. 

When events convulse the world and rage through a 
state, art stops, and when nations have by their might 
won power, importance, and finally peace, then art has 
blossomed transformations have 


anew. Great social 


always produced new styles. Art and its so-called style 
are always the fully developed expression of the ideal of 
beauty for a definite period of time. The artists in all 
ages had the clearly stated problem of composing new 
forms from those coming or transmitted to them, which 
then represented the art forms of their era. 

/t ts indeed to be assumed as demonstrated, that art 
and artists always represent their period, 

It is self-evident that the strongly agitated latter half 
of the nineteenth century also seeks an expression cor- 
responding to a view of art original with itself. But 
events progress more rapidly than an) development of 
art. Therefore, what is more natural than to seek art in 
haste, to atone for neglect, to look for happiness every- 
where, and to believe that it may.be found; hence, so 
many artists have cried ‘‘ Eureka,” and have sought and 
found men inspired by their views. The impetuosity of 
all style tendencies in recent decades was the result of 
Who does not recall the electric effect 
produced by the words ‘‘Old German’ 


this tendency. 
style after the 
great political events in Germany? 

If in a quiet and unprejudiced way we now consider 
the clamor about styles and the philippics of the last fifty 
years, by which the art views of the world were to be 
guided into true paths, we can only regard the mistakes 
of those apostles of style with compassionate smiles. 
the result 
unsuitable; it 
came clear that all so-called styles were once fully justi- 


After the earlier art mists had blown 


was found to be without motive and 


away, 


be- 


fied, but that a different expression must be sought for 
our modern period. Even if such styles caused tem- 
porary satisfaction, because the results usually recalled 
good old models, this artistic debauch cannot continue, 
since such art works appear to be merely the fruits of 
archeological studies, and all creative value is almost 
entirely wanting in them. 

But the problem of art, even of modern art, has always 
remained the same in all periods. Modern art must yield 
for us modern ideas, forms created by us, which represent 
our abilities, our acts, and our preferences. 

Whether Durer, Michael Angelo, Rubens, or Fischer 
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von Erlach created a building, an allegory, a statue, 01 


} Yr 
he origina 


a portrait, such an art work always bore t 
stamp of the master and the period, and it never occurred 
to such artists to base their works on a definite style, not 
to copy the modes of expression current in previous cen 
turies. But we too frequently find, in opposition to 
is here said, an endeavor by modern artists to reprodu 
old ideas with the greatest accuracy, and even to im 

the changes produced by 


still 


weather upon ancient monu 


ments remaining. This cannot ly be th 


possib 
problem of modern art, and it certainly shows an absenc 
of all artistic feeling, that nothing disturbing is found in 


the use of such ‘tart forms” in the modern world 


A few style pictures will serve to further illustrat 


what has been said. A Grecian temple, painted i1 


colors, with a grove adorned by vari-colored stat 
handsome, high-girt Greek with brown skin, tl 
olive tree in its harmonious coloring, the deep blu 

the atmosphere tremulous with the heat, the sharp] 

lined. shadows this is indeed a picture, a symphon \ 
Gothic church, the solemn gleam of candl 

ing through colored windows, the multitud ( 

ing toward the church in their dully, party-colores 
doublets and smock frocks, the incense, the 

bells, the organ tones, beneath a frequently vet 

sky, — this is again a picture. The French kit 

Louis XIII. to Louis XVI., the court ladies and c 

in their rich and heavy clothing and 

etiquette, their richly scrolled halls, at last 


more simple, the shepherd plays in their artifi 
far removed from the depressed people, 
of pictures If the attempt were made to tak m t ( 
pictures only the smallest portion, and to re] 

another bit in another style, this would becom: 
in the harmony. If the picture is to becom: 
for us, then must art and its unchanging forn 
close touch with man, his appearance, and his e1 

The style pictures just mentioned lead 

perceive the intricate 


ot taste, 


and heretot 
stvle E 


observation must produce the convictio1 


ore 12°no0red conn 


fashion, and 


ven a slight 


ternal appearance, the clothing of men in it 


and appointments, entirely expresses conten 


views and art creations, and indeed nothit 


be conceived. No period and no style is 


this. These facts become clearly evident 


pictures of costumes with contemporat 


tecture, or still more so by an examinat t 
representing both together. (Carpa O, La 8 
Lepautre, Chodowiecki, Canaletto.) This su 


be pursued so far, that the convicti 


us, that the great masters in past ages failed when thi 


attempted to represent figures in the costumes of 


4 I 


ancestors. Their views and their perceptio1 
corresponded to the forms of their own ep 
The creations of pencil and brush were always the 01 


nal style of their own time Why entirely otherwis¢ 


to-day ? A collected medley of styles, everything copiec 
and even applied superficially, and this is expected to har 
monize with our surroundings! 
an artist to reject this result. 


It is not necessary to be 
Where is the erro1 
Modern 
has certainly not lost taste, but now more than eve 


this discord between fashion and art? mankine 
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vefore notices the least error in fashion, which is increas- 


more critical than formerly. Our clothing and 
lions are dictated by general consent, are properly 
mine id thus exclude all errors Discord is not 
t therein, but must consequently exist in the 

ot rent rt ind this is indeed the case. 


O f (1) from modern views (it is evident that 
to su as have become art forms) 


> 


ir surroundings, but copied and 


/ 
man in modern traveling costume 
vay waiting rooms, with 

arriages, but how would it appear to 


ostumes of the era of Louis XV 


ry delicate feeling of the 


na this indifference or even 
il vorks are based on the 
| arest, most popular, 
{ re irsor of the styie, 
' . ‘ evatall ] 
represents a crystallizea, 
re 1ea taste, whose criti- 
jut the most potent reason why 
1 TT) 1 t+ y »T) ? 2 
je \ a erent to works of 
t 1s ite eible to them 
( Vi S orf our pe! od. 
y nd oro or tor 
seeking and groping fo! 
' 
I iS ught satety in 


pleased artists to 
ype and knife rather than 


and to alleviate 


tect problems, 

e the ne now that they 

. - + +1 

1e! lems are of the 
roduced great errors. Hence 
iny architects, are of the 


rliament house may be 


or telephone building may not be 

( t 1 re a church to be in that 
ngle fact, that men entering 

and that it is not the cus- 

; to parliament in an antique 

to go n a slashed doublet to 

All such errors are eventually 

ln extenuation there may only 






te required and a search for the true 
tae 
go atte ‘ picturesque effect and for harmony 
es have produced similar peculiar 
cent competition for a city hall, the 
ssional and non-professional judges, 
bring the proposed structure into 
incient ‘* picturesque ’’ surroundings, 
the decoration of theaters, never under- 
( ction of the new city hall would 
uilding of all adjoining edifices, sothat finally 
t would be surrounded by modern 
lings. I: 1other competition for a city hall, some 
t of fifty-three designs were executed in 
Gothic or Old German. Yet the author has found that the 


controlling factors in such cases are anything but Gothic 


Old German men, being rather plump, self-conscious, 
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modern Germans, and he aimed to express these peculi- 
arities in his treatment of the city hall. 

Artistic attempts to join imitations to existing edifices 
without taking account of other conditions, with a certain 
poverty of spirit and lack of independence, must always 
produce an effect like that of a man in the costume of a 
past century, hired from a dealer in costumes, who 
attends a modern ball. Hence, this cannot possibly be 
the true path for modern architecture to follow, even 
were all creative power denied to it. 

All modern creations must correspond to the new ma- 
tertals, to the requirements of the present time, if they are 
to sutt modern mankind; they must manifest our own 
better, democratic, self-conscious, tdeal nature, and must 
take into account the colossal technical and scientific acqut- 
sitions, as well as the thoroughly practical tendency of 
mankind ; this ts even self-evident! 

What colossal labor there remains to modern art, and 
how zealously must we lay hold of it, to show the world 
that we have become equal to the problem set before us! 
[f we enter the true path, the innate perception of man- 
kind’s ideal of beauty will naturally be more strongly 
ey ident, architectural expression will become intelligible; 
and a style representing our epoch will be created. Nay 
more! We find ourselves in the midst of this movement. 
This general departure from the broad road of imitation 
and habit, this ideal striving for truth in art, press for- 
ward with gigantic force, overthrowing everything oppos- 
ing their definite and victorious course. As always 
heretofore, art will have the power to hold up their own 
ideal before the eyes of mankind. 

But the revolution will be so powerful, that we may 
scarce speak of a revival of the Renaissance. A completely 
th, a creation, will result from this movement, and 
unlike earlier masters with few traditional motives and 
intercourse with some neighboring nations at command, 
but tn consequence of our soctalconditions and by the power 
f modern acquisitions, we shall have all the abilities and 
all the knowledge of mankind at our free disposal. This 
new Style will be the ‘‘ modern,” representing us and our 
epoch, plainly derived from new conceptions in art, which 
must clearly express the almost total disappearance of ro- 
manticism and the generally dominating prominence of 
reason in all our acts. 

This future style, representing us and our era, and 
built up on the hasts here indicated, requires time for its 
development, like all preceding styles. But our rapidly 
living century likewise here endeavors to reach this end 
more quickly than was the case earlier; therefore will the 
world attain success more quickly and to its own sur- 
prise. 

Such views require that one should never speak of 
the choice of a style as the basis of modern architectural 
creation, but the architect must strive to produce new 
forms, or those forms that most readily harmonize with 
our modern construction and requirements, thus best 
expressing truth. The architect may search in the full 
treasury of traditional forms, but he may not copy those 
selected, but rather adapt them to his purpose in new 
forms. If this process can be but gradual, it is indeed 
evident that it requires for this end the suggestions and 
aid of our contemporaries. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The reports of the Building Commissioner show for the 
past four months an increase in value of building per- 
mits of more than one and one half million dollars over 
that for a corresponding time last year, and both archi- 
tects and builders are busy. 


A-recent decision of the Supreme Court, sustaining 
the city in its power to issue special tax bills against 
property for street improvements, has opened the way 
for the making of streets, and the Board of Public 
Improvements is losing no time in availing itself of it. 


The corner-stone of the building for the Mary In- 
stitute of the Washington University group was recently 
laid. The building will cost $200,000. Work on the 
other buildings is 
progressing rapidly, ir a a 
some of them being 
now under roof. 


Baker & Knell 
have been selected, 
through competition, 
as the architects for 
the hospital and dor- 
mitories of. the State 
Federal Soldier's 
Home at St. James, 
Mo. 


The contract has 
been awarded for a 
thirteen-story fire- 
proof office building 
for the northeast Pe 
corner of Seventh 
and Market Streets, 
which will replace 
the historic Masonic Temple built during the early ‘60's. 
The building will cost $600,000. W. 


Albert Swasey is 
the architect. 


Mr. Swasey has also a fine residence for 
Dr. J. J. Lawrence on the corner of 89th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The new Centenary Hospital, adjoining the Barnes 
Medical College on the north side of Chestnut Street, 
will be six stories, and cost $85,000. 
architect. 


J. B. Legg is the 


aS 


Architects Mauran, Russell & Garden have been 








DETAIL BY C. I. BERG, ARCHITECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
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WAYLAND LIBRARY, 
Roofed with Celadon Tile 
Cabot, Everett & Mead, Architects 
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selected as the architects of the Garth Memorial Library 


at Hannibal, Mo. They have also designed an interest- 





CARTOUCHE, HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITE( 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta ¢ npany, makers 


ing half-timbered house for Westminster Place, and a1 


English Gothic residence for Forest Park Ter 
aH 
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WAYLAND, MASS. c. \ 
( de 
Renaissance, using red brick with red tile roof 
Frank A. P. Burford has resi: 
to. Commissioner Of School Building B. Itt 
‘accept the secretaryship of.the Jean Johnston Cor 
struction Company, and George F. A. Breuggen 
merly with Mauran; Russell & Garden, succeeds to the 
position. 
NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH 
The reports so far this year from the building inspe 


tor’s office show that this is the best year that Pittsbure] 


has ever known, both in number and importance of n¢ 
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a aT 





DETAIL OF PEDIMENT. 


Executed in gray terra-cotta by the New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company 
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buildings, and if the reports of only a few of the many of the appreciative, refined taste of the trio of Phila- 
new buildings announced in the papers during the month delphia architects in whose hands it has been placed, 
are true, the remainder is likely to prove even better. Messrs. Wilson Eyre, Jr., Frank Miles Day, and Herbert 





DETAIL EXECUTED BY THE ST. LOUIS TERRA—COTTA 
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C. Wise. There is a large possibility for publications of 





H. C. Frick, who is lding the twenty-story, office this kind, and we are glad to welcome it, and commend 
Fifth A LG t Street, is reported it to all our architectural readers 
hase of the property on 
te Fifth Ave , now occupied by SUNDRY ITEMS. 
St. P Roman Catholic Cathedral The congregation y : _ : 
: a aa ; “ John A. Davidson, architect, whose office for the past 
la new building in the East : 
wo > > . ) 
' ; ie ; , five years has been at 828 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
i if tn nrougn, one of our most interesting ’ : 
‘e e tori V1 ut it will likely be the 
moval of ‘*the hump 
Alden & H ire preparing plans for a fifteen- 
‘ourth Avenue and Wood 
Sti ( ¢ to be built in the 
( ins for a large 
» st Out $100,00 
‘ 
BALUSTRADING FOR COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
Gustave W. Drach, Architect 
has removed to the Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
New York. 
The Roxbury Courthouse, illustrated in our May 
number, was designed by J. Laurence Berry and Francis 
R. Allen, associate architects, and not Allen & Vance 
as stated. 
\ 1 NIMMINS & FELLOWS, ARCHITECTS 
Nort st rerra-Cotta ( ny, makers The Inter Ocean Building, Chicago, illustrated in the 
Me & Spa the architects of a fifteen-story 
{ K Bank 


L). H. Burnham, of Chicago, is reported to be prepar- 


Sr, ; office building to be built here. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 





House ana iden, the first number of which we have 
eived, i mayazine devoted to architecture, gardens, 
ind decoratir It comes to us from Philadelphia ina 


ery attractive and presentable form, and shows through 


DETAIL BY F. S. NEWMAN, ARCHITECT. 
all its numerous illustrations the recogni able evidences Standard Terra-Cotta Works. makers 


THE 


half-tone plate form of this number, is of white enameled 


terra-cotta, some touches of gold being burned in on the 
ornamental work. 


The fluted columns, 24 ft. high, are 
made in three pieces, which is 
quite a problem in a shrinking, 
warping material, when it is 
considered that these same 
fluted columns are in reality 
nothing but bundles of straight 
lines. The two large groups of 
statuary above the double col- 
umns are finished in dull white 
enamel, and the central figure 
of ‘* Progress,” at the entrance, 
is in dull green enamel, as also 
is the semi-circle of columns 
at the entrance and the domed 
framework above, holding the 
glass panels. The work was 
executed by the American 
Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Com- 
pany. 

Akron Star Brand Cement 
is being used in the erection of 
a new church at Avon, Ohio, 
and fora large beet sugar fac- 
tory at West Bay City, Mich. 

The Perth Amboy Terra- 
Cotta Company have secured 





contracts to furnish the terra- 
cotta for the following build- 
ings: Arrott Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,°F. -}. 


architect; building for the 


* PROGRESS. 


FIGURE A1 
ENTRANCE OF INTER 
Osterling, 

OCEAN BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, - . ° 
People’s Land Company, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.,.- Alden & Harlow, 
architects; residence for R. W. 
Patterson, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C., McKim, 
Mead & White, architects; hotel for the Toronto Hotel 


American Terra-Cotta and Ce- 


ramic Company, makers 


Company, Toronto, Can., Henry Ives Cobb, architect. 


Shawnee brick, made by the Ohio Mining and Manu- 





DETAIL BY CHARLES B. MEYERS, ARCHITECT. 
White Brick and Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


facturing Company, have been used in the following new 
buildings: Apartment, 21st Street, New York City, 
Thorne & Wilson, architects; offices and warehouse, 
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Broad Street, New York City, R. S. Townsend, archi 
tect; apartments, 85th Street, New York City, Hill & 
Turner, architects; residence, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, architects; ware 





CAPITAL EXECUTED BY THE WINKLI LERRA 


COMPANY 


rooms, Mercer Street, New York City, Robert Mynicl 
architect. 

Fiske & Co., Boston, will furnish brick ‘for t llow 
ing new buildings: National Food Conservatory, Niagat 
Falls, N. Y., Earle & Fisher, architects. (This 
takes upwards of 800,« face brick.) Parish House, 
Park Congregational Church, Norwich, Conn., Earl 
Fisher, architects; Y. M. C. A. Building, New Hay 
Conn., Brown & Van Beren, architects; Y 
Building, Hyde Park, Mass., Thos. Rowe, 


sonic Building, Lewiston, Me 


architect; Ma 


Coombs & Gil 





PERRA—COTTA FIGURE FOR ORPHEUM THEATRE, BROOKLYN 
B. Kreischer & Sons, makers 
Frank Freeman, Architect 
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between practical problems and school projets 
is becoming less every year, and though we 
fancy that Mr. Myers’ Study for a Depart- 
ment Store, which appears in the Year Book, 
would hardly suit all the requirements. of 
Jordan-Marsh, ~-or Wanamaker, it is quite 
probable that these commercial houses may 
grow up to something of that sort some of 
these days, and in the meantime, the training 
the students obtain from the study of these 
purely academic problems is beyond question. 

The Hand-book of the Department of 
Architecture of Cornell University is in a 
similar way a very excellent presentation of 
the students’ work. We notice particularly 
a design for a reception room in a State Cap- 
itol, by Mr. Tissington, as a most careful 
study of a very elaborate problem. 


S' ME striking facts concerning the ques- 
~J tion of housing the poor in Liverpool have 
recently been collected by the League for 
Social Service. At various 'times the Munici- 
pal Corporation of Liverpool has obtained 
powers from Parliament to borrow sums 
amounting to $2,000,000 for the demolition 
and improvement of property found to be un- 
sanitary. Thislarge amount has already been 
expended with the exception-of about $35,000. 
The Medical Board of Liverpool now reports 
that many houses are in an unsanitary condi- 
tion, unfit for habitation, and they recommend 
an immediate appropriation to carry on the 
work of destroying this property, and then 
improving it with new homes. The number 
of houses which have already been demolished 
by the Municipal Council of Liverpool as un- 
fit for habitation is 6,500. The City of Liver- 


poal has now in the course of erection 182 


houses, with recreation grounds for the poor, and since 
January 1, the city has appropriated $150,000 to be used 


in erecting 95 additional houses for the poor. 





HOUSE FOR W. H. ANDERSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Elzner & Anderson, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE, SPRUCE STREET PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON Eyre, JR., ARCHITECT, 
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PLATES 42 and 47. 
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